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Literary and Historical 
Notes 
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NOTES ON CHRISTIAN NAMES 


THE following notes are based on the 

Oxford Dictionary of Christian Names 
(2nd ed., 1949). They include corrections 
of some doubtful points with, occasionally, 
earlier examples. No attempt has been made 
at completeness. 

ArTHUR: The Domesday examples and 
those from the Curia Regis Rolls are doubt- 
ful. Arturus and Artur may refer to Arthur. 
But the Yorks Artor is from ON Arnporr, 
ODan, OSwed Andor, whilst Azor(ius), 
Azur, Atsur, Atserus in DB and Azur, Acur 
in Cur are from ODan, OSwed Azur, ON 
Ozurr.' This name also occurs as Acerus 
filius Laude and Ricardus filius Acer in the 
12th cent. Danelaw Charters. 

Ciarice: An earlier example is Clericia 
ie 1175-86 (Holme Cartulary, 165, 








CLEMENCE: Occurs in a Danelaw Charter 
for 1162: Clemencia neptis Walteri Bech. 

ConraD: This was the name of the Abbot 
of Holme in 1126-7 (loc. cit., 72). 

BuLALIA: A much earlier example in the 
Danelaw Charters is Eulalia sponsa Walteri 
(1172-80), 

FARAMOND: All the examples given derive 
from ON Farmann, ODan, OSwed Farman.” 
FULBERT derives from OGer Fulcbert.* 
GEMMA is more common than suggested : 
Gemma widow of William (1219 Yorks 
Assize Roll), Gema daughter of Ivo de 
Burwell (1260 Cambs Assize Roll), Jemma 
widow of Ralph de Westle (1283 Essex 


"O. von Feilitzen, Preconquest P 1N 
of Domesday Book, pp. 1 63190. ersonal Names 
*ibid., p. 250. 


*ibid., p. 256. 
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Fines, ii. 37). In the 1219 Yorks Assize 
Roll, Gemma, widow of Augustinus de 
Waldeby (p. 88), is twice later called Emma 
(p. 174). If Semannus Gemme (1206 Cur) 
means, as is probable, “Sémann, son of 
Gemma,” the name was much older. Alanus 
Gemma (1198, 1199 Pipe Rolls) may also 
contain Alan’s mother’s name, but both 
bynames may be of the same type as Garnet. 

GUNILDA: Quennell is certainly derived 
from Quenild but this cannot be regarded 
as a Norman form of ON Gunnhildr. It 
is of English origin, the Saxon woman's 
name Cwénhild. 

LAURETTA: Earlier examples are: 
Lauretta Picot (1185 Rot. de Dominabus) 
and Lauretta uidua 1187 Pipe Rolls (Hants). 
Loretta, wife of Robert Scot (1219 Yorks 
Assize Roll), is the same name. This is 
not necessarily a Provengal spelling. It is 
more likely a normal phonetic development 
found also in Laurence, with its diminutives 
Larkin and Lorkin. Cf. Johannes Laurens 
and Willelmus Lorens in the 1296 Sussex 
Subsidy Roll and Rogerus Lorantz in that 
for 1327. 

LovepDay: This is older than the thir- 
teenth century. It occurs as Leuedai in 
Domesday Book in both 1066 and 1086 and 
as Leueda@i c. 1095 in the list of tenants of 
Bury St. Edmunds. Also as Luuedai, 1197 
Pipe Rolls. Here, at least, it may be an 
Old English woman's name Léofdeg, com- 
pounded of the two common themes Léof- 
and -deg.* 

MELopy: One example at least can be 
given much earlier than the 18th cent.: 
Melodia wife of Robert de Stanford, 1212 
Cur (Berks). 

Nicopemus: This is found as a surname 
in the Colchester Court Rolls between 1310 
and 1330: William and Joan Nichodemus 
(i. 5 ff., 97). This presupposes its earlier use 
as a Christian name. 

PEREGRINE is not necessarily to be asso- 
ciated with St. Peregrinus. Peregrine Bertie, 
born in Germany in 1555, whither his 
parents had fled from the Marian persecu- 
tion, was so named “for that he was given 
by the Lord to his pious parents in a strange 
land for the consolation of their exile.” 
Edmund Spenser’s two sons were named 
Silvanus and Peregrine because born on the 
“Salvage soyle of Munster.” An earlier 
example is Pelerine de Albana, clerk, whose 


‘ ibid., p. 311. 
5 E. Weekley, Jack and Jill, pp. 85-86. 
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real name was William Pelerin de Albana 
(1272 Lewes Cartulary, Norfolk Portion, 
102, 103). 

RADEGUND: Jesus College, Cambridge, 
stands on the site of the Priory of St. Rade- 
gund. Originally dedicated to St. Mary, the 
Nunnery is called that of “St. Mary and 
St. Radegund” in a charter of Malcolm, 
King of Scots (c. 1160-64). “The new 
ascription to St. Radegund is significant. In 
1159 Malcolm with a Scottish army crossed 
the sea to aid King Henry II in his expedi- 
tion against Toulouse. At Poitiers he joined 
the English King and was honourably enter- 
tained by him. Poitiers was then, as it still 
is, the special centre of the cult of S. Rade- 
gund, who had there established her cele- 
brated Abbey of the Holy Cross. Malcolm’s 
visit to Poitiers so closely preceding his 
second charter seems to be connected with 
the dedication given to the chapel which 
he had been instrumental in raising.”* The 
parish churches of Scruton (Yorks) and 
Grayingham (Lincs) are dedicated to 
St. Radegund; those of Postling (Kent) and 
Whitwell (Isle of Wight) to St. Mary and 
St. Radegund. Maplebeck (Notts) is dedi- 
cated to St. Radegunda or St. John. Brad- 
sole Abbey, near Dover, founded 1191, was 
dedicated to St. Radegund, as was also the 
house of Trinitarian Friars at Thelesford, 
co. Warwick. There was a chapel of 
St. Radegund in old St. Paul's, London.’ 
The demesne lands of the Cambridge nuns 
became the Parish of St. Radegund* and 
Jesus Lane was earlier Radegundeslane.® 

RUSSELL: The use of this as a Christian 
name is much earlier than the use of family 
names as Christian names. Rosell’ was a 
Colchester burgess in 1086 (DB) and Russel 
a tenant of Bury St. Edmunds c. 1095. 
These are probably nicknames used as sole 
names, but in Russell de Suberton’ (1212 
Cur) and Rossel le Keu’® (1344) it is used 
clearly as a Christian name. Willelmus 
filius Russelli (1212 Cur) may belong to 
either class. 

SACHEVERELL: Earlier and better forms 
than Bardsley’s are: Johannes de Saltu 


*A. Gray. The Priory of Saint Radegund, Cam- 
bridge, p. 14. 

’F. Arnold-Forster, Studies in Church Dedica- 
tions, Vol. ii, p. 491. 

* Gray, loc. cit., pp. 20 seq. 

ys H. Reaney, Place-names of Cambridgeshire, 
p. 46. 

*°G. Fransson, Middle English Surnames cf 
Occupation, p. 64. 





capreoli, de Saltcheuerel, 1197 Pipe Rolls 
de Sautcheverel, 1203 Staffs Assize Roll, 
de Sauscheverel, 1220 Cur. This derives 
from a place in France, OFr sault, Lat 
saltus ‘wood, forest,’ and chevreuil ‘roe. 
buck,’ which Weekley suggests is the village 
of Sault-Chevreuil-du-Tronchet (Manche), 

SERENA: The masculine form Serenus js 
found in Sussex in 1181 (Recs, of 
Templars): Robertus filius Sereni. This is 
the Latin serenus, probably in the sens 
‘cheerful, joyous, tranquil,’ used as a per. 
sonal name in the reign of Septimiu 
Severus. 

Tace, TAceY: It is difficult to believe 
that a Latin imperative, “Keep quiet!” 
could be seriously adopted by English 
Quakers as a suitable Christian name for 
a girl. Lyford’s explanation is a typical 
antiquarian flight of fancy. Stace and Stacey 
are undoubtedly short forms of Eustace, 
and may well have been used also for the 
feminine Eustacia or Eustatia. But they 
would derive equally well from the more 
common woman’s name Anastasia, Anasta- 
tia. An inorganic s is often prefixed to 
words beginning with a consonant in dialect, 
place-names and personal names. Snaisty 
and scotchneal are Essex dialect for nasty 
and cochineal. Scaldhurst (Essex) was 
originally Caldhous,'* Turgis becomes 
Sturgess, spruce derives from Pruce, ie, 
Prussia. Side by side with this, we find the 
reverse process of dropping an original 
initial s under similar conditions, eg, 
tummy (stomach), tiddleback (stickleback) 
and Shakespeare’s parmaceti. Thus Stace 
and Stacey might well become Tace and 
Tacey in colloquial speech. Weekley states 
definitely that the name Stacey is found a 
Tacey in old Notts registers.** : 

Tosias, Tosy: Tobias the first prior of 
the “church of St. Mary and St. Leonard 
in their wood of Ginges” is named in the 
foundation charter of Thoby Priory, 
c. 1142-50. Ginges is Mountnessing (Esse) 
and the Priory was at first called simply 
by that name, then Ginges Thobye (1242) 
and finally Tobye (1291).'* Thoby Priory 
and Thoby Grange still appear on the map. 

P. H. REANEY. 


1B, Weekley, Romance of Names, p. 156. 

2p. H. Reaney, Place-names of Essex, D. 180; 
Place-names of Cambridgeshire, p. XXxv1. : 

3 Weekley, Joc. cit., p. 40. But in spite of this 
in Jack and Jill (p. 21) he repeats Camden’s & 
planation. 

 Reaney, Place-names of Essex, pp. 261-2. 
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PLAYING A PRIZE 


|’ sixteenth century England sword-play 
was the passion of the masses. Among 
the upper classes, English weapons and the 
English style of defence had yielded to 
exotic arms and exotic theories, but the 
people clung obstinately to traditional 
methods despised by their social superiors 
as “ clownish and dastardly.” * 

Perhaps that is the reason why, although 
we have a contemporary treatise? on the 
old English school of fence, no man of 
letters demeaned himself by setting down a 
full account of a diversion which had such 
ahold on popular fancy that it defied all 
attempts at discouragement.’ For all that, 
exhibitions of fence were too much inter- 
woven with the web. of social life to be 
ignored; there are many references to them, 
particularly in comedies, and a few official 
documents, to help us to reconstruct what 
went on. 

There is no doubt whatever that the pro- 
fessional swordsman was the hero of the 
multitude, even though Parliament, never 
a friend to popular joys, classed him dis- 
courteously with bearwards, gipsies, and 
stage players as a rogue and vagabond.‘ 
Somewhere after 1516, however, Henry VIII, 
a monarch delighting in feats of arms, con- 
ferred respectability upon the fencers by 
granting them Letters Patent constituting 
them a corporate body under the style of 
The Masters of Defence of the City of 
London.’ Illogically, he seems to have taken 
no steps to have their profession excepted 
from what was known as the Rogues Act. 

Henry’s Patent has disappeared, and it 
is a curious fact that, when the Masters 
pleaded it before the Court of Aldermen 
in 1545 as their warrant for setting up fenc- 
ing schools in the City, they apparently 
failed to produce it on demand.* Neverthe- 
less, the existence of the Patent is accepted 
even by unfriendly contemporary writers,’ 
and there is confirmation of it in a Signed 
Bill of 1540 still extant in which, after 
reciting the fact that the Masters of 


‘Florio, First Frutes. 1578. 
*Silver, Paradoxe of Defence. 1599. 
*City Records, various dates. 
wt Henry VIII. Cap. 25. 14 Elizabeth. Cap. 5, 


‘Stow. Annales. 1631 ed. p. 1084. 
ng Records. 23rd. Jan. 1554. 


8. Overbury. Character of an Ordinarie 
Fencer. 1616, 
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Defence had been granted a monopoly of 
teaching the sword in the King’s Dominions, 
they are constituted a Commission with 
powers to search for unlicensed teachers, 
and to bring them before the magistrates 
for punishment.‘ 

A Minute Book once kept by the Society 
between about 1576 and 1590° shows that 
its members were of four degrees: scholars, 
free scholars, provosts, and masters. A 
scholar paid an entrance fee of ivd. to the 
society, with xijd. to his master. Terms were 
a matter of arrangement, but seem to have 
been about forty shillings, half paid down, 
and half on conclusion of the apprentice- 
ship. The scholar supplied his own weapons. 
He was sworn in “on the cross of a sword 
in remembrance of the Cross whereon Our 
Lord suffered,” swearing never to use the 
secrets imparted to him against his master, 
and also never to attempt to teach the 
‘misterie’ until he had due licence to do 
so.'® After a certain novitiate, he asked per- 
mission from his master to challenge for 
the degree of free scholar; if he were suc- 
cessful, he passed to the higher degree. 

After not less than seven years’ training, 
he might, with his master’s consent, 
challenge for the degree of provost, 
after seven years as provost he might 
challenge for the degree of master. These 
trials of skill, known as “ prizes,” took place 
in public under the supervision of as many 
masters as chose to attend.” 

The “prizer” for the degree of free 
scholar had to give fourteen days’ notice, 
for that of provost, twenty-one days, and 
for that of master, one month. A Bill of 
Challenge was issued reading as follows: 


BE IT KNOWN to all who profess 
arms that we Master of the 
Noble Science of Defence, do give licence 
eer eer eee 
prize against all ............ in their 
subtile misterie at these four weapons 
WE 2... Gi daewusaducee cetera 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN.” 
The Masters taught a formidable array 
of weapons: the long sword, the sword-and- 
buckler, the rapier-and-dagger, the single 
rapier, the case-of-rapiers, the pike, the 


*32 Henry VIII. (Rolls Office. C 82/770). 
* Sloane MSS. 2530. 
*° Minute Book. 
™ Minute Book. 

onus Jonson. Cynthia’s Revels. Act V, sc. 3 
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halbert, the long staff, the back-sword, and 


the battle-axe."* By custom, the aspirant 
challenged at only four of these’* arms, 
but Joseph Swetnam, the sole Master to 
write a treatise on fencing, lays it down that 
“he is not worthy to be called a Master 
who cannot defend himself at all weapons.”** 

Under the rules of the Society, described 
in the Patent of 1540 as “good and laud- 
able,” all prizes ‘‘ ought to be played in the 
City of London.” To make this rule 
effective, licences from the Court of Alder- 
men were essential: one permitting the 
fixture to take place within the City pre- 
cincts, the other granting leave to “the 
prizer, his company, drums and show, to 
pass through the City with pomp.”* But 
the City Fathers disliked these exhibitions, 
partly from ancient prejudice, partly because 
they feared a spread of such epidemics as 
the plague, but mainly because they dreaded 
tumults which they had not the force to 
quell. Even when a petition was backed by 
a nobleman as influential as Ambrose, Earl 
of Warwick, they delayed decision in the 
hope of finding a pretext for refusal until, 
at the end of a month, the Earl taxed the 
Aldermen with discourtesy. Only then, 
grudgingly, they compromised by allowing 
the procession on condition that the actual 
prize was played in the fields outside the City 
boundaries.’’ 

Assuming that licences were forthcoming, 
the favourite venue was the yard of the 
Bull, in Bishopsgate. Next in popularity 
came the King’s Head, Pye Corner, West 
Smithfield, and the Belle Sauvage, Ludgate 
Hill. If permits were refused, prizes were 
played at the Curtain, Holywell, the Theatre, 
Holywell, or the Artillery Gardens; once 
or twice the prizers went as far afield as 
Hertford and Brentwood."* 

All obstacles being surmounted, the day 
came when a somewhat noisy procession set 
forth from the Blackfriars, headed by drums 
and banners, straggling through the City 
streets to be swollen, as it went, by every 
idler along the line of march. Arrived at 
its destination, it found a central scaffold 
erected, on which the prize was to be played. 


* Stow. Annales. 

Minute Book. Dekker, Satiromastix, 1620. 
Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels. Stow, Annales. 

1’ Swetnam. Schoole of the Noble Science of 
Defence. 1617. 
*® City Records. 27th April, 1583. 
7 City Records. ib. 
** Minute Book. 
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Hogarth, in a trade-card designed and etched 
by him for Figg, the stage-fighter, about 
the year 1730, shows us a platform sur. 
rounded by substantial rails; in the sixteenth 
century no such protection seems to have 
been provided. If a man “ went back in his 
fight,” fell off the scaffold and broke his 
neck, it was no more than he deserved." 

The proceedings opened with impressive 
ceremonial. The drums beat a point-of-war, 
when something like order had _ been 
obtained, the prizer’s Master read the Bill 
of Challenge in a loud voice, adding the 
words: 


These are to give notice that the said 
bak Oiawse bers is here present this present 
day of the present month to perform and 
do his uttermost for the achievement and 
bearing away of the prize. 


He introduced the aspirant to the spectators, 
demanding the names and qualities of those 
who answered him. The drums beat another 
point-of-war, after which the “ answerers” 
were presented by their “sticklers” or 
seconds.”® Usually there were three or four 
answerers, but the Minute Book has cases 
in which the prizer had to try conclusions 
with as many as eight. 

The next stage was for prizer and 
answerers to address the crowd from the 
four corners of the scaffold. Conventionally, 
they did this in terms lacking undue 
modesty, and they kept up their warlike 
oratory as long as their hearers showered 
small coins upon the platform. When the 
fount of public generosity dried up, to be 
replaced by growls of impatience, they 
picked up the donations with what dignity 
they could muster, and then prepared for 
the fray. As the society bore all the charges, 
and in addition paid half the expenses of a 
provost living more than twenty miles from 
the City,?' it is probable that the contribu 
tions went into the common fund, and that 
the competitors only shared in whatever nett 
profit there might be after the cost of the 
event was covered. 

Four judges supervised the bouts; in the 
case of a provost playing for his master’s 
prize, they were the Four Ancient Masters, 
the ruling body of the society.”* The prizer 
had to fight two bouts with each of the 


* Silver, Paradoxe of Defence. 1599. 
7° Jonson. Cynthia’s Revels. 
71 Minute Book. 


22 Minute Book. 
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answerers with each of the four weapons*® 
so that, if there were three or four answerers, 
he had to engage in battle from twenty- 
four to thirty-two times during the day, 
always against men of greater experience 
who had Jong intervals of rest. Sixty years 
later, Mr. Pepys, present at a prize at the 
Beargarden, felt the edge of one of the 
swords which, he says, he found little 
blunter than that of the common weapons,”* 
but in the sixteenth century we hear of 
“foils,"*> which suggests rebated arms. In 
the old English school of swordplay, it was 
thought unmanly to use the point;** never- 
theless, blows from blunted weapons weigh- 
ing about three pounds were formidable, 
so that even if a prizer came off with nothing 
worse than bruises,*” he must have been a 
man of astonishing stamina and endurance. 
At the same time, there were cynical people 
who thought that victory was arranged 
beforehand “‘ by confederacy,”** and others 
who believed that the fencers were too much 
attached to the tenets of Christianity to do 
one another much harm.’° 


The judges opened the real business of 
the day with the rubric: “ The first bout 
at such-and-such a weapon.” When the 
prizer had played his two bouts with each 
of the answerers at that weapon, they 
announced: “ This weapon is now done.”*° 
Instead of taking much-needed rest, the 
fighting men resumed their efforts to excite 
the spectators to largesse, “jetting up and 
down” says Hayward, “like the Usher of 
a fence school about to play his prize.”*! 
In 1663, the frugal Pepys was shocked at 
the amount of money thrown upon the plat- 
form; it must have varied according to the 
degree of satisfaction of the onlookers, most 
of whom were quite able to give a good 
account of themselves, and understood per- 
fectly the finer technical points of the play.*? 


When the affair came to an end, the vic- 
lorious prizer was escorted back to the 


* Minute Book. 

» Pepys. Diary. 1st June. 1663. 
», Jonson. Epicoene. 1609. 

Jorevin de Rochefort. 
1672. (In Grose, Antiquarian Repertory. Vol. iv. 
1818.) Tatler, No. 173, 18th May, 1710. 

Overbury, who says that the fencers ate sweet- 
tads as a remedy for bruises. 

«Dekker. Gul’s Hornebooke. 1609. 

», Overbury. 

oo Jonson. Cynthia’s Revels. 
ison tvward (2). Quip for an Upstart Courtier. 


“Jonson. The Case is Altered. 1609. 


Visit to England in 
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Blackfriars with the same ceremonies as 
attended his coming. There he took his 
Master’s Oath, and he signed an Indenture 
with the Four Ancient Masters in which 
he undertook to obey the “ Orders and Con- 
stitutions ” of the society. If he broke any 
of them, he bound himself to pay a fine 
imposed by his colleagues according to 
their judgment of the gravity of the offence, 
and he might not act either as Master or 
Judge until he had purged himself of his 
error. 

Finally, he received his ‘“ Maister’s 
Letter,’ a lengthy document which had a 
preamble asserting that Queen Elizabeth had 
given her Royal Licence to the Masters of 
Defence to teach and to admit provosts and 
masters into their mystery. The Four 
Ancient Masters certified that the bearer, 
A.B., had duly played his prize for his 
master’s degree, and that he was a well- 
tried and sufficient man with divers weapons. 
They called upon all persons in authority 
to aid the new Master, and to punish 
unlicensed teachers.** 

No confirmation exists of the Patent 
which Elizabeth is alleged to have granted 
the Masters under her “ Broade Seale,” and 
we can only assume that the fencers so 
crudely described in 14 Eliz. cap. 5, sec. 5, 
as rogues and vagabonds were those who 
taught the sword without due licence from 
the ruling body. 

Although their displays appealed mainly 
to the people, the Masters of Defence had 
their great days. In 1554, for instance, 
“Whyte, the Mr. of Defence, and his 
fellows,” played before Edward VI at West- 
minster;** in 1555 Robert Edmonds played 
his master’s prize before Philip and Mary;** 
in 1560°° and 1561°’ prizes were fought 
before Elizabeth, and in 1606 John Turner, 
afterwards assassinated by Lord Sanquhar, 
played before James I at Greenwich.** 

When Swetnam wrote his treatise in 1617 
the society was still in being; probably it 
dissolved during the Civil Wars and was 
never revived, for we hear no more of it. 
After the Restoration, the professional 
fencers, no longer a corporate body, had 
lost all the prestige for which the old 
Masters had striven so hard. They had 

** Minute Book. 

** Machyn’s Diary. 

** Minute Book. Machyn’s Diary. 

** Minute Book. 
°? Court Diary. 

** State Trials. Trial of Lord Sanquhar in 1612. 
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fallen to the level of gladiators, and as such 
they remained until, about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, stage-fighting died 
out, to be replaced in popular esteem by 
pugilism. 

J. D. AYLWarb. 


DID DRYDEN HEAR THE GUNS? 


N the opening sentence of An Essay of 
Dramatic Poesy Dryden refers to “ that 
memorable day, in the first summer of the 
late war, when our navy engaged the 
Dutch.” This was the battle of June 3, 
1665; and Dryden goes on to recount how 
the sound of the engagement was heard in 
London: 


. . . the noise of the cannon from both 
navies reached our ears about the City, 
so that all men being alarmed with it, 
and in a dreadful suspense of the event 
which we knew was then deciding, every 
one went following the sound as his fancy 
led him; and leaving the town almost 
empty, some took towards the park, some 
cross the river, others down it; all seeking 
the noise in the depth of silence.’ 


Dryden and his party took a boat and 
rowed down the Thames for several miles, 
where “it was not long ere they perceived 
the air break about them like the noise of 
distant thunder, or of swallows in a 
chimney.” 

This was no figment of Dryden’s 
imagination. Pepys also heard the sound, 
and wrote in his diary under the date 
June 3, 1665: 


All this day but by all people upon the 
River, and almost everywhere else here- 
about were heard the guns, our two 
fleets for certain being engaged; which 
was confirmed by letters from Harwich, 
but nothing particular... .? 


The King, too, heard the cannonade; for 
the Secretary of State, in a letter to the Lord 
Mayor, spoke of “the King having been in 


' Essays of John Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker, 2 v. 
(Oxford, 1926), I, 28. Cf. Dryden’s “ Verses to 
her Royal Highness the Duchess of York, on the 
Memorable Victory Gained by the Duke against 
the Hollanders, June 3, 1665”: 

While from afar we heard the cannon play, 

Like distant thunder on a shiny day. 

* Diary of Samuel Pepys, ed. H. B. Wheatley, 2 v. 
(New York, n.d.), 1,1094. 
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expectation ever 
heard.’”* 

Yet when we turn to historical accounts 
of the battle, some doubts are raised as to 
whether the people in London actually did 
hear the sound of the guns. The engage. 
ment took place off Lowestoft. According 
to W. L. Clowes, “the fleets were some 
fourteen miles N.N.E. of Lowestoft.” 
According to David Ogg, “the fleets were 
approximately eleven or twelve leagues east 
of Lowestoft.” Now Lowestoft is about 
one hundred miles in a direct line from 
London, and if we take the average of the 
two authorities just quoted, the battle took 
place approximately twenty miles off shore, 
Under normal conditions, it is very diffi. 
cult to hear gun-fire more than fifty miles 
away, and it would be almost impossible 
to hear it a hundred and twenty miles 
off. There would be a bare possibility that 
if the wind were favourable the sound might 
carry that far. On this occasion, however, 
all authorities are agreed that the contrary 
was true. Clowes states that just before the 
engagement the wind “shifted from E. to 
S. later veering to S.W. by W.” Joseph 
Allen says, “.. . early on the morning of 
the 3rd of June, the wind changed to south- 
west.”® And Ogg states, “.. . the dawn of 
Saturday, June 3, brought ‘a fine chasing 
gale’ at south-south-west. ...” Thus the 
wind seems to have been blowing directly 
from London toward the scene of the con- 
flict. Under such circumstances, it would 
appear completely impossible for persons in 
London to have heard the sound of the guns 
from a distance of one hundred and twenty 
miles against a strong, contrary wind. 

A few other details also serve to cast 
doubt upon the matter. According to Dry- 
den, those who went seeking the noise went 
towards St. James’ Park, across the river, of 
down the river. In other words, they went 
south or east. Yet if the noise which they 
heard was the sound of the engagement off 
Lowestoft, it should have been coming 
from the north-east. Furthermore, accord- 
ing to historical accounts, the battle started 

. W. D. Christie, Poetical Works of 
Per. 8 soote “Globe = London, 1908), p. 33, 
note. 

‘William Laird Clowes; The Royal Navy, A 
History from the Earliest Times to the Present, 
5 v. (London, 1898), II, 259. 

® David Ogg, England in the Reign of Charles Il, 
2 v. (Oxford, 1934), I, 287. ch 

*Joseph Allen, Battles of the British Navy, 2 ¥. 
(London, 1852), I, 55. 
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at about 2a.m. If the sound could be heard 
in London, it should have been more dis- 
tinctly audible in the quiet hours of the early 
morning than later on in the day. Yet 
neither Pepys nor Dryden made any refer- 
ence to this. Lastly, the turning point of 
the battle occurred about 3 p.m., when the 
Dutch flagship, the Eendracht blew up. If 
the sound of the cannonade could be heard 
in London, then surely the explosion of the 
entire magazine of the Dutch flagship would 
have been heard far more distinctly, and 
would have caused particular notice. But 
neither Dryden nor Pepys mentioned hear- 
ing any explosion more violent than the rest. 

All these facts make it appear highly 
improbable that Dryden and his fellow 
Londoners actually heard the engagement 
off Lowestoft. What then did they hear? 
For they undoubtedly heard something. 
Perhaps Dryden himself affords us the clue. 
In An Essay of Dramatic Poesy he remarks 
that the sound was “like the noise of dis- 
tant thunder”; and in his “ Verses to the 
Duchess of York ” he says that it was “ Like 
distant thunder on a shiny day.” Perhaps 
it was not merely like thunder, but actually 
was thunder. The time of year (June) 
would lend weight to the possibility; and 
according to Ogg, the weather was 
decidedly unsettled if not stormy off the east 
coast. If what Dryden heard was really a 
thunder storm in the English Channel, then 
this would account for people following the 
sound by going south or east; it would also 
explain why they apparently had not heard 
it in the pre-dawn hours; and it would 
account for their not having noticed the 
explosion of the Eendracht that afternoon. 
Certainly it seems more probable that this 
is what occurred, than that Dryden really 
heard the sound of the guns a hundred and 
— miles off against a stiff, contrary 
wind, 

ARTHUR L. COOKE. 


University, Lexington, 
Kentucky, 


CHRISTOPHER MILTON v. IPSWICH 


()NE piece of evidence in support of 
_ Oldmixon’s assertion that Christopher 
Milton was one of the “ Tools” appointed 
to high office by James II on condition that 
they “would sell him. their Consciences, 
and declare for his power of dispensing 
with those laws of which they were the 
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dispensers”* appears to be generally 
unrecognized, or, at least, unremarked. 

Todd tells us that Christopher was 
appointed Deputy Recorder of Ipswich by 
the Charter of 36 Charles II (January 30, 
1683/4 to January 29, 1684/5),? while 
Masson, without documenting, says that he 
held this post as early as 1674.° It is strange 
that no one has tried to explain this con- 
tradiction. The fact is that while Masson 
may have been right, Todd certainly erred, 
for the Ipswich Charter of 36 Charles II 
appoints Christopher Recorder, not Deputy 
Recorder.* At any rate it is with Recorder 
Milton that we are concerned. 

The Charter of 36 Charles II was issued 
after Charles had forced Ipswich to relin- 
quish the Charter that he had granted in 
1665. The new one reserved the appoint- 
ment of all important town officials to the 
royal prerogative. 

The natural resentment of the towns- 
people at this invasion of their political 
rights must have taken active form, for 
on February 26, 1684/5 Christopher signed 
articles “whereon to ground a Quo 
Warranto” against the town of Ipswich, 
accusing the Portmen and other town 
officials of being fanatic, banding together 
to overvote the party loyal to the king, dis- 
playing laxity in compelling church 
attendance, tolerating unlawful religious 
meetings and Quaker sects, encouraging 
treasonable activities, persecuting loyal sub- 
jects, coining illegal currency, holding an 
unlawful number of yearly fairs, levying 
illegal fines, and, finally, of deferring and 
frequently denying justice in the town 
courts.° 

As early as 1684/5, then, Christopher 
Milton was a “ Tool” of the crown, active 
in support of the royal prerogatives. The 
favour of James would have followed 
inevitably, quite independent of Christo- 
pher’s famous religious conversion. 


ARTHUR D. MATTHEWS. 


? John Oldmixon, The History of England During 
the Reigns of the Royal House of Stuart (London, 
1730), p. 708. 

27H. J. Todd, Some Account of the Life and 
Writings of John Milton, third edition (London, 
1826), p. 260. 

3 David Masson, The Life of John Milton (Lon- 
don, 1859-94), VI, 727. 

*John Wodderspoon, Memorials of the ancient 
town of Ipswich (London, 1850), p. 90. 

*CSPD, XXVI, 291-2. 
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SPANISH TRANSLATIONS OF GRAY’S 
“ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD ” 


[N the preparation of a supplement to 

Professor Clark S. Northup’s Biblio- 
graphy of Thomas Gray’ I have found 
references to several Spanish translations of 
the Elegy which were omitted from the bib- 
liography. Some information on these has 
already been published, but since it is at 
times conflicting or incomplete, a special 
attempt to correct and supplement it seems 
necessary. My principal sources have been 
photostats obtained from the Biblioteca 
Nacional, Madrid, through the courtesy of 
Sefior Eduardo Ponce de Leén and Sejfior 
Tomas Magallén, and the following publi- 
cations: Milton A. Buchanan, “Gray’s 
Elegy in Spanish,’ MLN, XXXIII (1918), 
441-442; ibid, TLS, April 19, 1918, p. 185; 
E. Allison Peers, “Some Provincial 
Periodicals in Spain during the Romantic 
Movement,” MLR, XV _ (1920), 374-391; 
“The Influence of Young and Gray 
in Spain,” MLR, XXI (1926), 404-18; 
Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, Historia de 
la Poesia Hispano-Americana (Obras Com- 
pletas), Madrid: Libreria General de Vic- 
toriano Suarez, 1913, II, 409-414. Professor 
Buchanan also has very kindly furnished 
me with supplementary information. 

The form I have employed is similar to 
that used by Professor Northup, and the 
entries have been numbered in accordance 
with those in his Bibliography, although I 
have added letters and symbols to indicate 
the proper order.” 

I shall be only too glad to receive any 
additional information or corrections which 
readers may care to send. 











































ABBREVIATIONS 


° A publication included in Professor 
Northup’s Bibliography but here 
corrected or supplemented. 

Libraries in which an entry is represented : 

BN Biblioteca Nacional (Madrid). 

UG University of Granada Library. 

CSB California State Library, Sutro 
Branch. 


1 Cornell Studies in English No. 1. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1917. 

?When I have been able to consult the transla- 
tion itself or photostats of it, I have attempted to 
reproduce the original spelling and accentuation of 
the title and first line of the translation. 
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UP University of Pennsylvania Library, 

LC Library of Congress. 

HP Hispanic Society, New York. 

UT University of Toronto Library. 
1805. Anonymous. El Cementerio del 
Aldea. Elegia de Gray, traducida libremente 
del inglés. In Minerva 6 el Revisor General, 
obra periddica (Madrid, En la imprenta de 
Vega y Compafiia), No. 14, Noviembre 15, 
1805, pp. [105]-111. [86la 

BN, photostats in my possession. 

Prose. Begins, Oigo ya el ftinebre tajiido 
de la campana que me avisa de que se acaba 
el dia. 

Peers (MLR, XXI) describes it as “. ., 
the crudest of all the Spanish renderings 
known to me... .” 

Buchanan (MLN) states that there is a 
translation in La Minerva, I (1805), 15 (the 
date is incorrectly printed in his TLS note 
as 1905), “apparently the first Spanish 
rendering”; p./5 is probably an error for 
p.105 or Nov. 15. A search made by Sefior 
Tomas Magallén of the BN has failed to 
discover any such translation on p. 15. 


1822. Manuel Norberto Pérez del Camino. 
Elegia escrita sobre el cementerio de una 
aldea (Imitacion del Ingles). In Gabriel 
Legouvé, El Mérito de las mugeres, los 
recuerdos, la_ sepultura, la _ melancolia; 
poemas de Gabriel Legouvé. Traducidos en 
verso castellano, por Don M. N. Pérez de 
Camino. Burdeos: Imprenta de Lawalle 
jOven, 1822, pp. 282-292. [861b 
HP 


Begins, Ya la campana en_ ligubre 
lamento. 

59 stanzas (55 of 3 lines each, 1 of 4 
lines, and 3 of “ Epitafio” of 4 lines each), 

See M. y P., His.-Am., II, 410n. 


*About 1823. José Antonio Miralla. See 
Northup Nos. 862, 862a, 862c. 

Buchanan (TLS) dates this 1823, not 
“about ” 1823; but in MLN dates it 1825 
(printer’s error?). Northup’s date is sup 
ported by the “1823” on the t-p of his 
No. 862a and by M. y P. (His-Am., Il, 410) 

M. y P. records Miralla’s given name a 
Juan (His.-Am., II, 408), but José is on the 
title-pages of Northup’s Nos. 862a, -b, +; 
furthermore, M. y P. in the index to vol 
I (II, 506) refers to him as José.* 

*José is the name given by Oyuela (see No. 
862111), p. [423], and by Miguel Antonio ‘ 
Obras completas (Bogota: Imprenta Naci 
1920), IT, 348-349. 
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Peers (MLR, XXI) states that Miralla’s 
translation first appeared in a periodical but 
does not identify the periodical or give its 


te. 

G31. Guardia nacional (Barcelona), May 
29, 1837. 862! 
Peers (MLR, XXI) notes that Miralla’s 
translation was reprinted in two provincial 
journals, (See also 86211.) I have not seen 
Guardia nacional. 

1849. La Tertulia. Periddico semenal de 
literatura y de artes. (Cadiz: Imprenta de 
D. Francisco Pantoja) Num. 42. April 29, 
1849, pp. 4-5. [86211 

Ohio State University. 

See 862!. Published anonymously, 32 
quatrains (the last 3 are “ Epitafio ”). 

1919. In Calixto Oyuela (ed.), Antologia 
pottica hispano-americana con notas_ bio- 
graficas y criticas. Buenos Aires: Angel 
Estrada y Cfa., 1919, I, [423]-428.  [862!!! 

LC, UT. 

Biographical and critical note on pp. 532- 
34, 


1942. In Sir Eugen Millington-Drake 
(comp.). Joyas de la poesia inglesa desde 
Shakespeare hasta Kipling, second edition. 
Buenos Aires: English Association of 
Argentine Culture and the British Council, 
1942, pp. 71-81. [862!111 

LC. 


1840. José Ferndndez-Guerra. El Cemen- 
terio de la Aldea. (Imitacion de Grai.) In 
La Alhambra; periddico de ciencias, litera- 
tura y bellas artes (Granada), III (1840), 
207-210. [863a 
UT, BN, UG, photostats in my possession. 
Begins, La campana ya ftinebre tajiia. 
211 lines (6 stanzas of 4 lines, 42 lines 
of 6 syllables assonanted on the even lines, 
19 terza rima stanzas, 42 lines of 6 syllables, 
4 terza rima stanzas, 1 stanza of 4 lines). 
Read at a competition of the Liceo de 
Granada on the night of July 24, 1840. Title 
ideotrectly given by Peers (MLR, XXI, 417) 
as “El Cementerio en la Aldea.” See also 
Peers, MLR, XV, 382-8; Buchanan, MLN; 
M.y P., His.-Am., II, 411n. 


1843. José de Urcullu. El Cementerio de la 
Aldea. Elegia, por Tomas Gray. Traducida 
del ingles por Don José de Urcullu. In La 

mena. Periddico trimestre de ciencias, 
artes, historia y literatura. Redactado por 
D. Angel de Villalobos, Catedratico de 
Literatura Espafiola del Colegio del Rey 
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(Londres: Ackermann y Compa.), II (1843), 
73-77, 175-178. [863b 

CSB, photostats in my possession. 
Pp. 73-74, preface by Villalobos; p. 74, 
explanatory letter from Urcullu to one of 
the Ackermanns; pp. 74-77, 175-178, text 
with nine engraved illustrations. 

Begins, Del moribundo dia. 

192 lines (32 stanzas of 6 lines). 

See Buchanan, MLN; Peers, MLR, XXI, 
416. 


1850. José Fernadndez-Guerra. El cementerio 
de la aldea. (Imitacién de Gray.) Poesia por 
D. José Fernandez Guerra. In El Heraldo, 
periddico politico, religioso, literario é 
industrial (edicion de Madrid). (Paris: 
Director y propietario C. A. Saavedra.) 
Numero 2417, April 7, 1850. [Photostats do 
not show any page numbers.] 

BN, photostats in my possession. 

Begins, La luz desmaya que ostentara el 
dia. 

178 lines (tercetos). 

Printed in a memorial article on Ferndn- 
dez-Guerra, signed by M. Caiiete. 

See Peers, MLR, XV, XXI; M. y P., 
His.-Am., ll, 411n; Buchanan, MLN. 

1859. Reprinted in: Poesfas / de / D. 
Manuel Cajiete, / de la real academia 
espafiola. / [emblem] / Madrid, / imprenta 
y estereotipia de M. Rivadeneyra, / calle 
de la Madera nim. 8 / 1859. Note 33, 
pp. 284-288. [863d 

UT, BN, photostats in my possession. 


* 1860. [Enrique de Vedia.] Elegia / escrita 
en un cementerio campestre / de Tomas 
Gray / traducida en verso castellano. 

[* 864 

N. p., n. d. [Prefaced by a letter of dedica- 
tion to Sefior Don Carlos Gutiérrez, 
Honduran minister, dated Liverpool, April 1, 
1860, and signed H. L. de Vedia.] 24 mo., 
16 p. 

BN. UP (Mus., Br 972.6, M543). 

P.[1], t-p; p.[2], blank; p.[3], Dedica- 
tion; p. [4], blank; pp. 5-6, “ Advertencia ” 
[evidently by Vedia, explaining that Torri’s 
collection of translations of the Elegy (see 
Northup No. 581) inspired him to make this 
translation]; pp. 7-16, text. 

Begins, Ya de la queda el toque reposado. 

252 lines (57 quatrains, “ Epitafio” 6 
quatrains). 

Described by Peers, MLR, XXI. 

1889. Reprinted in Miguel Antonio Caro, 
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Traducciones poéticas. Bogota: Libreria 
Americana, 1889, pp. 206-216. Signed: 
D. Hevia. [864! 
HP. 


Northup No. 864 is one of the most 
troublesome of all these entries. Buchanan 
(TLS, also MLN) notes that Northup’s 
“n. d. [preface dated 1860]” “. . . may be 
correct of one edition.” The “ 1860” seems 
correct, for the UP copy confirms Northup’s 
entry. Buchanan dates the publication of 
864 as 1845-1848, basing this date upon 
M. y. P. (His.-Am., II, 412n), who believes 
the translation was printed in London or 
Liverpool in the period 1845-1848 but offers 
no evidence in support of his views. M. y P. 
adds (1) that there were so many errors 
in this edition that Vedia withdrew most of 
the copies from circulation, (2) that the 
translation was printed often in periodicals 
in Spain and America but does not identify 
them, (3) that it was reprinted in Caro’s 
Traducciones (see 864'). The matter is 
further complicated by M. y. P’s statement 
[Edicién nacional de las obras completas de 
Menéndez y Pelayo, 1942, vol. XI; Estudios 
y discursos de critica histérica y literaria 
(ed., Enrique S. Reyes), vol. VI (Escritores 
montaneses). Santander: S. A. de artes 
graficas, 1941, vol. VI, “ Trueba y Cosio,” 
p. 111. First edition, Estudios criticos sobre 
escritores montaneses. 1. Trueba y Cosio. 
Santander: Telésforo Martinez, 1876.] that 
he knows of six translations of the Elegy: 
“.. la de Hevia ... y la de D. Enrique de 
Vedia.” In His.-Am. M. y P. notes Caro’s 
erroneous spelling “ Hevia” but does not 
mention any translator who was named 
Hevia. Unfortunately, one cannot simply 
assume that M. y P. was misled in Escritores 
montofieses by Caro, since Caro’s Traduc- 
ciones was published long after Escritores. 
In the absence of any definite evidence | 
can only suggest that we accept Northup’s 
864 with the alteration of the initials H. L. 
to the given name Enrique, supplemented by 
the addition of the first line and total num- 
ber of lines of the translation. Buchanan 
(TLS) states that MacDouall (864b) “ refers 
to a translation by Hevia, but this is a mis- 
take for Vedia.” In his Obras completas 
(op. cit., Il, 349) Caro discusses the quality 
of the translation made by Vedia. 


1886. Eduardo Hall. Elejia sobre un cemen- 
terio de aldea. In his Brisas tropicales: 
colleccion de poesias de Eduardo Hall. 
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Nueva York: Imprenta espafiola de Louis 
Weiss, 1886, pp. 36-41. [Published by his 
son, Guillermo F. Hall.) [86411 

Begins, Muere el dia. Mujiendo va ¢ 
ganado. 

32 quatrains, the last 3 “ Epitafio.” 

Noted by M. y P., His.-Am., I, 205; 
Uriarte, Galeria poética (op. cit.), Il, [205}. 
206; and in H. G. Doyle’s Guatemalan bib. 
liography, p. 75, in J. M. Ford (Director), 
Bibliographies of the belles-lettres of His. 
panic America Central America, 
Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University 
Press, 1935. 


1888. Ignacio Gdémez. Elegia escrita en ed 
cementerio de una aldea. In Ramon Uriarte, 
Galeria poética, centro-americana . . . Guate- 
mala: La Unidn, 1888, I, 207-211. 

LC. 

Begins, Ya el bronce anuncia el mori- 
bundo dia. 

See Buchanan, MLN, and M. y P, 
His.-Am., Il, 412n, where title of Uriarte 
is incorrectly given as ... Carta Americana. 


[864a 


1914. Roberto MacDouall. Elegia escrita en 
un cementerio de aldea. In La Revista del 
Ateneo Hispano Americano (Washington), 
I, No. 1 (Febrero, 1914), 12-18. [864b 

UT, Pan American Union. 

Translation accompanied by English text. 
Entire article is entitled ““ La Elegia de Gray. 
Traducci6én castellana del poeta colombiano 
Don Roberto MacDouall.” ‘Nota de la 
Redaccién” (pp.12-13) appears in an 
English translation on p. 46. 

Begins, La tarde va a espirar, dobla la 
esquila. 

35 quatrains, the last 3 “ Epitafio.” The 
final quatrain is incorrectly numbered 
“ xxy.” 

See Buchanan, MLN, and Roberto Mc. 
[sic] Douall and V. E. Caro (trs.) Traduc- 
ciones teatrales (Biblioteca Aldeana de 
Colombia; seleccion Samper Ortega. Serie 
teatro. No. 96). Bogotd: Editorial Minerva, 
1936, p. 12. 

Also in Roberto Mc [sic] Douall. Sus 
poesias. Bogoté: Editorial de Cromos, 
[19—], pp. 126-133. [864c 

LC, Yale, Pan American Union. ; 

Title: “ Elegia (Escrita en un cementerio 
de aldea).” 

Begins, La noche va a expirar, dobla la 
esquila. , 

35 quatrains, no separate title for Epitaph. 
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Comment on translation, p. xxi. Date of 
publication appears to be 1913 or later. 


UNDATED TRANSLATION 
José Vicente Alonso (1775-1841). 

See M. y P., His.-Am., II, 410-411. The 
poem is“... en tercetos . . .” according to 
Leopold Augusto de Cueto, Poetas liricos 
del siglo XVIII (Madrid: Rivadeneyra, 
1875), III, 664. Its existence is also noted 
by Cueto in his Historia critica de la poesia 
castellana en el siglo XVIII, 34 ed. Madrid: 
Est. Tipografico <<Sucesores de Riva- 
deneyra>>, 1893, III, 473. No data con- 
cerning title, publisher, date. Buchanan 
(TLS, MLN) questions whether it was ever 
published. See also Peers, MLR, XXI, 
415n. [2019 

HERBERT W. STARR. 


NOTES ON WORDSWORTH 
I 


IN the final volume of the new Oxford 

Wordsworth Miss Darbishire prints 
some ‘Fragments of blank verse akin to 
The Prelude and The Excursion.’ This 
note proposes some addenda to the com- 
mentary on these fragments. 

1. Fragment I: ‘Half-heard and _half- 
created’; Fragment IV, vi: ‘There is 
creation in the eye . . . powers. . . that 
colour... The things perceived . . . those 
most godlike faculties . . .°; Fragment IV, 
vii: ‘the godlike senses.’ 

These passages are to be connected with 
Tintern Abbey, lines 105-7: 

of all the mighty world 

Of eye, and ear.—both what they half create, 

And what perceive ; 
and with the passage in Young’s Night 
Thoughts to which Wordsworth was 
indebted : 

[Senses which] 


Give taste to fruits; and harmony to groves; | 
ae radiant beams to gold, and gold’s bright 
re . 


And half create the wondrous world they see. 
r senses, as our reason, are divine.” 
2. Fragment II, vi. Are these not lines 


apg from Tintern Abbey, lines 134 ff.? 
Us: 


"The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, 
ed. de Selincourt and Darbishire, Vol. V (Oxford, 
1949). pp. 340- 


*Nicht VI: Mitford’s editi 
1123-4, Mitford’s edition (London, 1852), 
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Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk ; 135 


And let the misty mountain-winds be free 

To blow against thee ; [and beneath the star 

Of evening let the steep and lonely pathf,] 

The steep path of the rocky mountain side 

Among the stillness of the mountains hear 

The panting of thy breath;] in after years, 137 

When these wild ecstasies etc. 

Fragment II, viii. is also possibly a 
passage rejected from Tintern Abbey, con- 
ceivably at line 11: 

These plots of cottage-ground, [these populous 

siopes 

With all their groves and with their murmurous 

woods, 

Giving a curious feeling to the mind 

Of peopled solitude ;] these orchard tufts, etc ; 
or similarly at line 16: 

little lines 

Of sportive wood run wild; 

slopes 

With all their groves and with their murmurous 

woods, 

Giving a curious feeling to the mind 

Of peopled solitude ;] these pastoral farms, etc. 

It may be observed that of the three words 
‘woods,’ ‘ groves,’ and ‘ copses,’ over which 
Wordsworth hesitated at about this point 
in the poem (‘woods and copses,’ 1798- 
1843; ‘groves and copses, 1845, etc.; 
“groves and ... woods,’ Fragment), two 
appear in each version. The notion of 
‘peopled solitude’ in the Fragment is 
enlarged in our text of Tintern Abbey 
(lines 19-22). I do not, however, press the 
connection between this fragment and the 
poem so strongly as in the case of Frag- 
ment II, vi. 

If the connection of either or both frag- 
ments with Tintern Abbey is admitted, it 
follows either that de Selincourt’s dating of 
the Alfoxden note-book from 20 January to 
5 March 1798* must be extended at least 
till July, 1798, in which case the fragments 
may be proposed revisions never inserted 
into the text; or that Wordsworth, in spite 
of what he told Miss Fenwick and the Duke 
of Argyle about the composition of Tintern 


* The Prelude, ed. de Selincourt (Oxford, 1926), 
p. xxi. The evidence for the later date is not very 
clear to me; it apnears to be as follows: On 5 
March 1798 Dorothy wrote to Mary Hutchinson 
that The Ruined Cottage was 900 lines long. Of 
these 900 lines the note-book contains a ‘ draft of 
Exc. i. 437-93 and various suggestions for the 
character of the Pedlar’ (Poetical Works, ed. cit., 

378). Hence these passages in the note-book 
must have been written by 5 March 1798. It is 


[these populous 


not obvious, in the absence of a more precise 
description than de Selincourt gives, that the date 
thus arrived at applies to the whole contents of the 
book. 
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Abbey, must have had the poem (or what 
are now parts of the poem) in mind before 
July, 1798.* 

3. Fragment V, ii. Is this, a scene in a 
‘frozen vale’ at nightfall, to be connected 
with the skating scene of The Prelude (1805), 
I, 452 ff.? 

4. Fragment VII, ii: 

Witness thou 

The dear companion of my lonely walk, 

My hope, my joy, my sister, and my friend, 

Or something dearer still, if reason knows 

A dearer thought, or in the heart of love 

There be a dearer name. 

This is connected by the Oxford editors 
with The Recluse, lines 79-97. It is perhaps 
rather to be connected with Tintern Abbey, 
lines 114 ff.: 

For thou art with me here . . . 

. . . thou my dearest Friend, 

My dear, dear Friend .. . 

My dear, dear Sister! 

Dorothy is perhaps being cited as witness 
that the poet will not ‘ suffer his genial spirits 
to decay’; the evidence will be 

in thy voice... 

The language of my former heart, and . . . 

~ f former pleasures in the shooting lights 

Of thy wild eyes. 


II 


In the Corrigenda at the end of the same 
volume Miss Darbishire points to evidence 
in the 1836-7 edition of the Poetical Works 
that the Essay Supplementary is supplemen- 
tary to the Lyrical Ballads Preface. The 
evidence is indeed plain enough;® yet it is 
equally plain that the Essay was originally 
conceived as supplementary to the Preface 
of 1815, as is commonly supposed and as 
de Selincourt states in the note which Miss 
Darbishire corrects. In the first place the 
1815 Preface both in 1815 and in later 
editions refers to the Essay as ‘ what I have 
further to remark,’ and points to its place 
in the edition concerned, thus: 1815: ‘at 
the close of this Volume’; 1820: ‘at the 
close of this Volume’ (Vol. I), with a foot- 
note: ‘See the end of Volume III’; 1827: 
‘in some other part of these Volumes,’ with 


«*_ . . the last 20 lines or so [were] composed 
as he walked down the hill from Clifton to Bristol ’ 
(Poetical Works, ed. cit., I1.517). As this seems 
flatly to contradict the second suggestion above, it 
is perhaps safer to prefer the first. 

*On p. 315 of Vol. III of this edition is the 
heading: ‘Essay, Supplementary to the Preface. 
(See the end of Volume II.)’ At the end of Vol. 
II is the Lyrical Ballads Preface with its Appendix 
on Poetic Diction. 
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a footnote: ‘See the end of Vol. II’: 
1832: ‘in some other part of these 
Volumes,’ with a footnote: ‘See the end 
of this Volume’; 1836-7: ‘in some other 
part of these Volumes,’ without footnote! 
In each edition prior to that of 1836-7 the 
reference in the text or in the text as 
corrected by the footnote gives the place 
of the Essay. 

Consider also the following from the 
Wordsworth correspondence: 14 February, 
1815: ‘One of my engagements has been 
the writing of an additional preface and a 
supplementary Essay, to my Poems’ 
18 February, 1815: ‘I feel sure that you 
will like the preface and the essay. ... | 
wish you had [the poems of 1815]. You 
would almost feel as if you were nearer 
to us, especially the preface and the essay 
will have this effect’; 27 February, 1815: 
*. . . pray read the new preface and the 
supplementary Essay with particular atten- 
tion.” These passages suggest a closer con- 
nection in the writers’ minds between the 
1815 Preface and the Essay than that of 
mere contemporaneous composition. 

The following, later than the edition of 
1836-7, perhaps points to the arrangement 
indicated there: 4 January, 1838: ‘ Though 
prevailed upon by Mr. Coleridge to write 
the first Preface to my Poems—which 
tempted, or rather forced, me to add a sup- 
plement to it— ...I have never felt 
inclined to write criticism. .. .” 

It would seem that between 1832 and 
1836 Wordsworth, for some reason which 
does not appear to be explained by any 
published documents, decided to alter the 
reference of the Essay. Hence the heading 
of the Essay in the edition of 1836-7 already 
cited, the otherwise inexplicable placing of 
the Essay after the Lyrical Ballads Preface 
and before the 1815 Preface in the editions 
of 1845 and 1849/50, and the revision of the 
final sentence of the 1815 Preface in the 
edition of 1845. 

W. J. B. Owen. 


*De Selincourt’s textual note to this passage 
(Poetical Works, ed. cit., 11.444) is inaccurate: the 
reading of his text does not appear till 1845. 

’ Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, 
ed de Selincourt (Oxford, 1935-9), Middle Years, 
pp. 631, 635, 637, 642. 


* Ibid., Later Years, p. 910. 
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PORTRAITURE IN LAVENGRO 
I 
The Anglo-Germanist—William Taylor 


WILLIAM TAYLOR was to German 
literature what Borrow was to Gypsy- 
dom; he created and built up the interest 
in it and then lived to see himself despised 
and traduced by those who, coming after 
him and so profiting by his ground work, 
at least owed him loyalty. Borrow gives us 
a fine picture of Taylor in Chapter LXVII 
of Lavengro where the Reverend Mr. Plati- 
tude calls on the author host while Borrow 
was his guest: 


Once more I fell into a reverie. My 
mind now reverted to the past; methought 
I was in a small comfortable room 
wainscoted with oak; I was seated on one 
side of the fireplace, close by a table on 
which were wine and fruit; on the other 
side of the fire sat a man in a plain suit 
of brown, with the hair combed back from 
his somewhat high forehead; he had a 
pipe in his mouth, which for some time 
he smoked gravely and placidly, without 
saying a word; at length, after drawing at 
the pipe for some time rather vigorously, 
he removed it from his mouth, and emit- 
ting an accumulated cloud of smoke, he 
exclaimed in a slow and measured tone : — 
“ As I was telling you just now, my good 
chap, I have always been an enemy to 
humbug.” 


William Taylor was born in Norwich in 
1765 where his father was a manufacturer. 
When in his teens, he had been sent abroad 
to France, Holland and Italy and later in 
1782 went to Germany where he began his 
German studies which were to make him 
famous. On his return to Norwich, he was 
associated with the revolutionary movement 
and it was proposed to start a paper; the 
editorship was offered to Southey but he 
refused and Taylor himself edited it for 
the two years of its life. The most favour- 
able account of Taylor is given by Lucy 
Aikin in a letter’ to Jerome Murch of Bath, 
dated Dec. 20, 1841. She emphasises his 
moderation of manner in presenting the most 
outrageous opinions; he would argue both 
sides of a question (for example that Adam 
Was a negro) with the same fervour. Of 
his peculiar style she quotes Sir James Mac- 

intosh, “I am so fond of his vigour and 


“Lucy Aikin, Memoirs, etc. 1864. 
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originality that for his sake, I have studied 
and learned his language.” This referred to 
his mintage of words. 

It was Taylor who encouraged Crabb 
Robinson to study German; Robinson, too, 
refers to Taylor’s love of extravagant 
speculation. 

Lucy Aikin might praise Taylor but 
Harriet Martineau had another story to tell; 
in her Autobiography’ she says: 


His virtues as a son were before our 
eyes when we witnessed his endurance 
of his father’s irascibilities of temper and 
manners and his watchfulness in minister- 
ing to the old man’s comfort in his 
infirmities. When we saw, on a Sunday 
morning, William Taylor guiding his blind 
mother to chapel and getting her there 
with her shoes as clean as if she had 
crossed no gutters in those flat paved 
streets we could forgive anything that had 
shocked and disgusted us at the dinner 
table. But matters grew worse in his old 
age, when his habits of intemperance kept 
him out of the sight of ladies, and he got 
round him a set of ignorant and conceited 
young men who thought they could set 
the world right by their destructive pro- 
pensities. One of his chief favourites was 
George Borrow as George Borrow has 
himself given the world to understand. 
When this polyglot gentleman appeared 
before the public as a devout agent of 
the Bible Society in foreign parts, there 
was one burst of laughter from all who 
remembered the old Norwich days. At 
intervals, Southey came to see his old 
friend William Taylor; and great was the 
surprise that one who became such a bigot 
on paper, in religion and politics, could 
continue the friend of so wild a rover in 
those fields as William Taylor who talked 
more blasphemy and did more mischief 
to young men (through his entire lack 
of conviction and earnestness and truth- 
speaking) than the Hones and Carliles 
and others whom Southey abhorred as 
emissaries of Satan. 


It is true that Taylor was given to religious 
speculation, which to the orthodox might 
seem blasphemy, regarding the identity of 
Our Lord, and as to the interpretation of 
the miracles. This has been done since 
without creating so much disturbance. Sir 


we Martineau, Autobiography, Vol. 1, p. 
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Richard Phillips refers to one of the specula- 
tions in his first interview with Borrow. 
“Sir, I honour my good friend and have 
the highest respect for his opinion in all 
matters connected with literature—rather 
eccentric though. Sir, my good friend has 
done my periodical more good and more 
harm than all the rest of my correspondents. 
Sir, I shall never forget the sensation caused 
by the appearance of his article about a 
certain personage whom he proved, and I 
think satisfactorily— to have been a 
legionary soldier—rather startling, was it 
not? The Saviour of the World, a common 
soldier in a marching regiment; original but 
startling; Sir, I honour my good friend.” 
Southey did indeed remonstrate with Taylor, 
“Your theology does nothing but mischief. 
. .. That Monthly Magazine (Phillip’s 
periodical) is read by all the Dissenters— 
I call it the Dissenters’ obituary and here 
you are eternally mining, mining under the 
shallow faith of their half-learned, half- 
witted, half-paid, half-starved pastors.”* 

It was Taylor’s translation of Burger’s 
Leonore that gave Scott, as he admits, his 
poetical medium of expression; to Taylor 
we owe the poetry of Scott. Hazlitt has 
not omitted to do justice to him. He writes: 
“ The style of philosophical criticism which 
has been the boast of the Edinburgh Review, 
was first introduced into the Monthly Review 
about the year 1796 in a series of articles 
by Mr. William Taylor of Norwich.” 

Carlyle had no more right to attack, as 
he did, Taylor’s Historical Survey of German 
Poetry than the later “ gentlemen gypsies ” 
had to attack Borrow. Taylor had forgotten 
more about German literature than Carlyle 
ever knew and the attack reflects more 
upon the atrabilious Scot than upon the 
Anglo-Germanist. It was as if a modern 
mathematician should attack Newton for 
his ignorance of mathematics. 

The fact that Sir Richard Phillips 
esteemed Taylor need not necessarily injure 
his good name; for Phillips liked him partly 
because his writings attracted readers but 
mainly because they were contributed gratis 
—a very good reason in a publisher. Even 
so, Phillips held Taylor responsible for 


’ Lavengro Chap. XXX, the reference is to Vol. 
44 of the Monthly Magazine. 

“Southey Letters: in a letter to a friend Southey 
ranks Taylor with Rickman and Coleridge as one 
of the only three men he knows with “ knowledge 
commensurate with their talent, being of the first 
rate.” 
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overloading the market 
literature. 

It was Taylor, no doubt, who gave 
Borrow the first encouragement to translate 
foreign verse and this encouragement was 
increased by the meeting with Dr. Bowring 
(who had done very well for himself by 
his foreign verse translations but not 
necessarily by their sale); but there is no 
evidence that Taylor supposed that Borrow 
could have made a living by it. Borrow, 
apparently, and some of his biographers, 
certainly, seem to have had the notion that 
he was the first to translate the Scan- 
dinavian poets, to introduce the Northern 
literature to the English reader. But the 
truth is that he began a quarter of a century 
too late when the best poems had already 
been translated and their popularity was 
on the wane. He had indeed been fore. 
stalled by the “Scotch blackguards” of 
whom he complains to Bowring,’ and, 
indeed, by his fellow townsman, Sayers, 

Taylor wrote in 1823 to Thomas Camp- 
bell and Sir Richard Phillips recommend- 
ing the work and translations of Borrow; 
this secured the publication of a translation 
(Schiller’s Diver) in the New Monthly 
Magazine (which Campbell edited) and a 
few others in Phillip’s Monthly Magazine, 
but when Borrow came to London he seems 
to have put his trust in Phillips alone and 
there is no evidence that he published any- 
thing further in the New Monthly. Cyrus 
Redding, who was the virtual editor of the 
New Monthly at the time, tells us in his 
Recollections that Campbell took very little 
interest, save in a fidgety nervous interfering 
way, in the editing of the Magazine, the 
practical side of which was left to Redding. 
This may account for the fact that Taylor's 
recommendation of Borrow to Campbell 
did not bear more fruit. It is quite possible, 
on the other hand, that Campbell was not 
impressed by Borrow’s translation of the 
Diver and did not wish for more. 
two kept up some sort of friendly relation- 
ship for we find Campbell’s name in the list 
of subscribers to the Romantic Ballads 
(L826). 

Another man who might have been 
expected to have helned to launch Borrow, 
was Dr. Bowring whom Borrow had met 
at the Anglo-Germanist’s and who, in 1824, 
was editing, with Jeremy Bentham 3 
John Stuart Mill, the Westminster Review, 


5 Jenkins, p. 79. 


with German 
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and preparing at the same time volumes 
of translations from various languages.” 
There is no evidence, however, of any 
relations between them at this time, except 
that, as in the case of Campbell, Borrow 
seems to have secured Bowring as a sub- 
griber for the Romantic Ballads. 

In his own account, Borrow confines him- 
self entirely to the publisher Sir Richard 
Phillips, a man of such importance—at any 
rate in his own estimation—that he deserves 
a chapter to himself. 


(To be continued) 
A. BoyLe. 


‘He published in 1824 a Batavian Anthology, 
and Ancient Poetry and Romances of Spain. 


DUBLIN’S ‘NATIONAL LITERARY 
SOCIETY,’ 1892 


THE Irish literary movement at the end 
of the last century and the beginning 
of this owed its rise to a variety of causes, 
political, personal and cultural. Among the 
minor, but immediate causes was the forma- 
tion of the “Irish National Literary 
Society” in Dublin, in 1892. This society 
was important because it brought together 
young Dublin intellectuals interested in 
literature, drama and art and encouraged 
the quest for fresh standards of criticism 
and of style. 
Accounts of the founding of the Society 
vary. Yeats has written: “In 1891 I had 
founded in London the Irish Literary 
Society, joined by most London journalists 
of Irish birth, a couple of years later in 
Dublin, the National Literary Society... .”? 
According to C. H. Rolleston, however, 
“,.. the Irish Literary Society had in 1893 
placed on record its members’ appreciation 
of what [T.W.] Rolleston had done for the 
new literary movement by presenting him 
with a valuable gift and an_ illuminated 
address. In this he was referred to as the 
virtual founder of the society.’”? A third 
claimant is Edward Leamy, editor of the 
weekly United Ireland, who in June, 1892, 
des his paper as being “very 
intimately identified with the formation of 
the Irish National Literary Society.”* The 
reconciliation of these claims opens a vein 
of interesting literary history which may 


, Dramatis Personae (Edinburgh, 1936), pp. 13-14. 
+ Portrait of an Irishman (London, 1939), p. 24. 
United Ireland, 1892 (and so throughout). 
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be traced in the pages of United Ireland, 
April to July, 1892. 

Late in 1891 a group of London Irishmen 
formed a Literary Society, as a successor to 
the defunct Southwark Irish Club. The first 
meeting was held on April 9, 1892, and on 
that occasion the toast to “The Future of 
Irish Literature” was proposed by W. B. 
Yeats, who made 


a happy and graceful speech, in which he 
dealt with the many indications that 
promise an intellectual Ireland in the near 
future. When the pressure of political 
struggles is removed from the country our 
litterateurs, he said, will have time and 
leisure for calm thought and deliberation, 
and a higher literature will be a gradual 
but a sure growth in the land. (Apr. 2.) 


Two weeks later, United Ireland carried 
a further note, and the name of 
T. W. Rolleston emerges: 


A few words more about the Irish 
Literary Society in London. Rolleston, 
Yeats, O’Keeffe, and Foley are the prime 
movers—Rolleston, most of all, very 
energetic, suave and enthusiastic; Yeats, 
irrepressible, but all at sea in matters of 
detail. Crook ...is the most hard- 
headed. ... (Apr. 16.) 


Commenting on the first meeting Edward 
Leamy wrote: 


I’m sorry I wasn’t there... . I should 
also have made a speech... : “I do 
not make any insinuations; but you will, 
I believe, appreciate the motives which 
lead me on this occasion to say that the 
hub of the Irish Universe, in society, in 
politics, and in art, is, was, and must 
be forever the old town on the Anna 
Liffey. Furthermore . . . we beg to give 
you solemn warning that every mother’s 
son of you shall have to return per- 
manently to Ireland when we open our 
own parliament.” Or else— 

Then I would have sat down, knowing 
that at all hazards I had done my duty. 
Would they have applauded my perora- 
tion? I don’t know. It is for themselves 
to say! (Apr. 2.) 

This note by Edward Leamy provoked a 
vigorous literary controversy which ran in 
the pages of United Ireland from April 
through July, under the caption: “The 
Irish Intellectual Capitol—Where is it? ” 
There were twenty-four contributions. On 
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May 21, John T. Kelly (“provisional 
honorary secretary’) described the aims of 
the society: 


Our intention is to start a Literary Society 
for Dublin, similar to the one started 
in London, and entirely independent of 
it—a society which shall be thoroughly 
national, in the broad meaning of the 
word, and non-political. (May 21.) 


Yeats was a member of the provisional 
committee. He did not enter the controversy 
until May 25, and on that date wrote as 
follows: 


. . . Ireland is between the upper and 
the nether millstone—between the in- 
fluence of America and the influence of 
England, and which of the two is 
denationalizing us most rapidly it is hard 
to say. Whether we still have to face 
a long period of struggle, or have come 
to the land of promise at last, we need 
all our central fire, all our nationality. 
It was with the desire to do what we 
could to arrest this denationalization that 
we founded the “Irish Literary Society, 
London,” and not to do anything so 
absurd and impossible as to make Lon- 
don “the intellectual centre of Ireland,” 
and it is with this desire in my mind that 
I now appeal to the four or five Dublin 
literary societies to do what they can to 
help us. (May 28.) 


The fundamental issue in this controversy 
was, of course, precisely of a kind to rouse 
Dublin interest. By the end of May the 
ground was ready and on June 4 Edward 
Leamy was able to write: 


“The Irish intellectual capitol: Where 
is it?” It is here—in Dublin. When, 
eighteen months ago the conductors of 
this journal decided . . . to devote as 
much of its space as its political and 
other obligations would permit to certain 
intellectual interests . . . they hoped that, 
perhaps, in the not distant future some 
good might in consequence come to 
Ireland. . . . So arose the controversy 
on the Irish Intellectual Capitol. ... The 
question has, in our columns, for the last 
two months, been discussed and sifted; 
and we are now glad to say, it has been 
finally answered. (June 4.) 


The first meeting was held on June 16 
at the “ Small Concert Room,” Dublin, with 


J. T. Kelly, W. B. Yeats, Count Plunkett, 
Maude Gonne, Ashe King, and John 
O’Leary as speakers. 


But the controversy was not over. The 
question now arose as to the status of the 
new Society. Was it a branch of the London 
Society, an independent organization, or the 
central body? Dubliners demanded that it 
be the central body. On July 30, therefore, 
Yeats wrote as follows in United Ireland: 


When at the close of last autumn | 
proposed the foundation of the “Irish 
Literary Society, London,” it was with 
the direct object of federating it with a 
central body in Ireland, and it was neither 
my fault nor the fault of the provisional 
committee that circumstances made the 
intention of no avail. (June 30.) 


To this, Rolleston replied : 


You are perfectly right in correcting your 

London correspondent as to the quarter 

in which the idea of the London society 

originated. I first heard of it from 

Mr. Yeats, and I suppose Mr. Yeats got 

it in some measure from the old South- 

wark Irish Club. In its complete form, 
and with all its various features, it 
certainly cannot be put down to any single 

mind. (Aug. 6.) 

In this Rolleston was undoubtedly right, 
Though Yeats’s initiative and enthusiasm 
largely justify his claim to have founded 
the society, the claim was an oversimplif- 
cation of the facts, as the above correspon- 
dence shows. In particular, the eighteen 
months’ editorial campaign by Edward 
Leamy has been overlooked. His paper 
mothered the project from the start and pro- 
vided the all-necessary arena of controversy. 
Once the Society was established, United 
Ireland dropped out of the picture and con- 
tented itself with merely recording the 
meetings of the Society and carrying some 
of its lectures. But its share in the founding 
of the Society deserves to be remembered, 
for it facilitated the rise of a literary move 
ment which was, presently, to become 
famous throughout the world. 


DONALD PEARCE. 
University of Michigan. 


‘There is no evidence to show that Leamy's 
“campaign” was privately arranged with Yeats, 
Rolleston or others. 
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Readers’ Queries 





MBS. HENEAGE.—I would be interested 
to learn of any details concerning the 
ancestry of the notorious Mrs. Heneage. 
She was Frances, daughter of the Rev. 
— Moyser, and married first, as his 
second wife, George Heneage of Hainton, 
Lincolnshire (who was born in 1651 and 
who became ancestor of Lord Heneage by 
his first wife), by whom she had two sons 
and a daughter. She married secondly, on 
November 23rd, 1699, John Villiers, self- 
styled Viscount Purbeck and later Earl of 
Buckingham, son of Robert Villiers (the 
legitimacy of whose father Robert Villiers 
alias Danvers alias Wright as son of the 
Ist Viscount Purbeck was held in question) 
and Lady Margaret Bourke, daughter of the 
Ist Marquess of Clanricarde and widow of 
Viscount Muskerry (and who married 
fourthly, the profligate Robert Feilding, 
known as ‘Beau Feilding’). Banks, in his 
Extinct Peerage, says that “ John Villiers was 
educated at Eton, associated with gamesters, 
and co-habited early in life with the widow 
of —— Heneage, Esq., of Lincolnshire, 
whom he afterwards married for her 
jointure.” He died at Dancers Hill in the 
parish of South Mimms, Middlesex, on 
August 10th, 1723, being buried as Lord 
Buckingham. The only son of this marriage, 
styled ‘Viscount Villiers’ died young, but 
a daughter, ‘the Hon.’ Elizabeth Villiers, 
survived until her 85th year, dying on July 
4th, 1786, in poverty at Tavistock Court 
near Covent Garden. Is there anything 
known of Frances, John Villiers’ widow, and 
did she continue to style herself ‘Countess 
of Buckingham °? 

There would seem to be little doubt that 
Frances Moyser, when Mrs. Heneage, was 
identical with the Mrs. Heneage who was 
mistress of the first Duke of Devonshire, 
and because of whom he fought a duel. 
By the Duke she was mother of Capt. —— 
Cavendish, and of Henrietta Heneage 
Cavendish, who married in 1706 Lionel 
Tollemache, Lord Huntingtower, son and 
heir of the 3rd Earl of Dysart. There are 
attractive portraits of Mrs. Heneage by Sir 
Peter Lely, and of her daughter Lady 
Huntingtower by Sir Godfrey Kneller, at 
Ham House. 


PATRICK W. MONTAGUE-SMITH. 
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A LIBELLOUS INSCRIPTION.—A letter 

of Thomas Doubleday to William 
Blackwood, headed Newcastle, December 1, 
1823, contains this passage: 

Do you know anything of the West- 
minster Review? I see it is rather 
prominently announced in the Examiner. 
This has a radical look... Talking of 
libels I suppose you have heard of the 
“inscription for a whole length of ——” 
commencing: 

Those idols, which the Israelites of yore 
Lusted to bow the knee to and adore, 


Were made of nought (by scripture we are told) 
More base than clay or mischievous than gold— 


* * * 


I dare go no further but when I have 
the pleasure to see you, as I hope to do 
soon either here at London or at Edin- 
burgh, I will repeat it to you viva vocé, 
as it was to me, vouching for nothing—! 
I of course rely upon my private letters 
being held by you in strict confidence or 
I should not have written thus much—. 


Can anyone tell me what this “ inscrip- 
tion” was that so startled Doubleday, or 


who wrote it? ALAN LANG STROUT. 


HUGH WILBRAHAM of Eccleston, Co. 

Chester and of St. Andrew’s, Holborn 
(b. c. 1590, d. 1668). His will dated 30 
Oct., 1663, was proved 20 April, 1668 
(Archdeaconry Court of London) by his 
2nd wife Elizabeth dau. of Henry Heron (or 
Herne) of Theobalds, co. Herts. Her will 
dated 30 Sep., 1680, was proved 31 August, 
1683 (P.C.C. Drax 99). From these wills 
it appears that Hugh W. by his Ist wife 
Margaret (13th dau. of Richard Grosvenor 
of Eaton, co. Chester) had a son Richard 
(b. ante 1631 and married ante 1659) whose 
wife’s name was ‘ Dorothy. Hugh had a 
dau. also named Dorothy who had married 
(ante 1663) Basil Heron (or Herne). Richard 
W. and his wife Dorothy had a son Thomas 
b. ante 1659. Can any of your readers tell 
me the maiden name of Richard’s wife 
‘Dorothy’? Also when and where they were 
married and what issue (if any) there was 
of the marriage besides the son named 
Thomas? Where was Thomas baptized? 
Were Richard and his wife Dorothy, R.C’s? 
When and where did they die? Any bio- 
graphical details concerning them or their 
issue would be welcomed. There is reason 
to think that Thomas W., Hugh’s grandson, 
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may have been ‘of Hoofield (6 m. south 
of Eccleston), co. Chester, generosus’ and 
so identified as having been outlawed 
(1689-95) on a conviction for High Treason 
as an adherent of James II (?) in Ireland 
(Outlawry Books, 1684-1760. Press Mark 
173.()). PRD). H. S. Howarp. 


ILLIAM STANLEY of Hooton, Co. 
Chester. Esq. (1606-1673). His 4th 
daughter was named ‘Dorothy.’ Did she 
marry, and if so, whom? Did she have any 
issue? When and where did she die? 


H. S. Howarp. 


ATERTON OF WATERTON, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Lionel (or Leo) Welles, 6th 
Lord Welles, married (as his 1st wife) Joan, 
daughter and heir of Sir Robert Waterton 
of Waterton, Yorkshire. Was he the dis- 
tinguished soldier who fought at Agincourt, 
and who was his wife? Was she Cecily, 
daughter of Robert Fleming of Methley, and 
if so who was her mother? 


PATRICK W. MONTAGUE-SMITH. 


FLOATING CHAPEL.—In Recollec- 

tions of a Rambler, by G. A. Simcox 
(1874), the author, speaking of missions to 
canal workers, says, “I remember an 
ingenious floating chapel moored near 
Oxford, that almost solved the problem of 
looking like a barge and a church at once. 
It was made of wood and cruciform.” 
Does this mean that the vessel was cruciform 
below water-level? Navigation difficulties 
must have been very great. 


LEIGH MERCER. 


ISORGIMENTO.—I would like to know 
when the word “ Risorgimento,” mean- 

ing the Italian national movement, was used 
for the first time in this country. This word 
is not recorded in the Oxford Dictionary; 
it is recorded in the Webster’s and the Funk 
and Wagnalls’, but these Dictionaries do not 
give chronological information about the 


use of words. PaoLo SyLos LaBINI. 


NICHOLAS MORGAN, “of Crolane in 
the Countye of Kent,” 1609.—Is any- 
thing known of the above, who published 
in 1609 The Perfection of Horse-Manship? 
Can “Crolane” be identified? 
P.D.M. 
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Replies 





Joan AND GAY (cxcvi. 32).—Mr, 

A. L. McLeod’s attribution to Dr. John. 
son of the letter signed Pamphilus in The 
Gentleman's Magazine for October, 1738, 
cannot be accepted, it seems to me, either 
on the general grounds of sound scholar. 
ship or on the more immediate grounds of 
any adequate evidence. 

The very small portion of the letter that 
Mr. McLeod chose to print is a gross mis- 
representation of the lengthy original. The 
quoted passage of about 170 words is drawn 
from a letter of some 1,000 words. The 
quotation contains only one mark of 
omission, but the words are taken from five 
different places in the original. Parts of 
sentences have been suppressed, the 
sequence of the argument has been altered, 
and even spelling, punctuation, and capitali- 
zation, though sometimes capriciously pre- 
served, have elsewhere been _ silently 
amended. 

Attention to the facts of Johnson’s career 
is no more scrupulous. The date of publi- 
cation of The Dictionary is given as 1747; 
one would have supposed that, if a single 
literary date in the century were memorable, 


it would be 1755. According to Mr. 
McLeod, Johnson began _ contributing 
material to The Gentleman’s Magazine 


“early in 1734.” There is no acceptable 
evidence of any contribution before March, 
1738. 

On stylistic grounds, the letter might just 
conceivably be Johnson’s. There are, in a 
few places, balanced phrases reminiscent of 
his manner. It must, however, always be 
remembered that Johnson’s antithetical 
style was not merely a personal idiosyncrasy, 
but rather a widely employed mode of the 
age. Nothing in the letter is so strikingly 
Johnsonian as to support attribution to him 
alone among contemporary writers. 

One passage in the letter (not quoted by 
Mr. McLeod) seems to prove that John- 
son was not its author. Pamphilus wonders 
how Gay could know, after death, that life 
was a jest, “ being,” he says, “for my Part 
inclined to believe that Knowledge ceases 
with Existence.” There is extensive evidence 
of Johnson’s life-long hope (if not belief) 
in personal survival after death, including 
his frequent invocation of the dead. It is 
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hard to believe he would at any time have 
publicly contended that consciousness ter- 
minated with life. 

Johnson did write, in The Gentleman's 
Magazine for December, 1740, An Essay 
on Epitaphs in which his views may be 
seen at some length. Nothing in the style 
or content of this essay resembles or even 
echoes the Pamphilus letter. 

Such extensive discussion is justified only 
in order to protect the canon from 
unwarranted attributions. The tendency to 
introduce extraneous works is so persistent 
that the list of pseudo-Johnsoniana is 
already long, and even repeated efforts to 
prune it do not fully keep pace with 
erroneous additions. An incorrect attribu- 
tion in an authoritative journal like Notes 
and Queries will reappear in countless bib- 
liographies and works of reference if 
allowed to stand. It is hoped that the 
evidence here presented will serve to exclude 
the Pamphilus letter from the Johnsonian 


canon. HERMAN W. LIEBERT. 


PETER ORLANDO HUTCHINSON 
(cxevi. 37, 108).—Mr. Evans makes an 
interesting contribution to the note on this 
Sidmouth worthy. I believe that the MS. 
books at Exeter contain some drawings and 
prints of the front at Sidmouth in his time. 
It was a pleasure to visit the excellent 
little museum of local antiquities which the 
Sid Vale Association has opened in an old 
building in Woolcombe Lane at Sidmouth. 
It is a little off the beaten track, and ought 
to be made more widely known to visitors. 
It contains some exhibits transferred from 
the museum at Exeter to which they had 
been donated by Hutchinson. I hope that 
the Association will be able to arrange for 
the printing of further portions of Hutchin- 
son's five volumes. The County Library in 
Church Street might be assisted to establish 
a reference library of local books which 
would of course include those which 
Hutchinson wrote. His book on Governor 
Hutchinson would have a special interest 
or American visitors in the Festival year. 
Hutchinson made a copy of a consider- 
able portion of Sidmouth parish church’s 
registers. Is his MS. still in existence? What 
as become of the silver tankard engraved 
with the family arms, which had belonged 
fo the Governor's father and was a 
treasured possession of Hutchinson? 
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In the volumes at Exeter are some letters 
from the Rev. George Oliver, D.D., a 
Roman Catholic priest at Exeter. In 1861 
he was in his 81st year, and was described 
as “an eminent scholar, antiquary and 
catholic divine.” Has his career been told 


in print? 
S. Y.E. 


((IRKET (cxevi. 105).—I agree that this 

name and its variants are very rare 
and Professor Weekley’s explanation unsatis- 
factory. 

I can find no earlier form than Bardsley’s 
example Circuit in 1803. I venture, how- 
ever, to suggest some possible origins of 
this name. 

1. O.F. SURQUETTE—A mouse trap. 
There are many more unusual Anglo- 
Norman nicknames than this. 

2. O.F. CirRcuITE—enceinte or circum- 
vallation on the lines of la Morte, a la 
BARRE, del CHASTEL, which have all 
developed into surnames. 

Your correspondent suggests that the 
name comes from South Cott. The only 
three place names known in which the word 
South has developed an intrusive ‘r’ are 
Surfleet (Essex) (lost) and Surfleet (Lincs), 
both of which represent South Fleet. The 
third is Circourt, a farm in Berkshire which 
appears as Suthcote between 1241 and 1327. 

I think it extremely possible that the last 
mentioned is the origin of CIRKET but at 
the moment no later forms of Circourt have 
been found. 

E. H. BRANDT. 


"THOMAS OF ECCLESTON (1200-1270) 
(cxevi. 149).—Eccleston, a parish in the 
hundred of Broxton, co.-palatine of Chester, 
23 m. S. from Chester, comprising the 
townships of Eaton and Eccleston. 

Eccleston, a parish in the hundred of Ley- 
land, co.-palatine of Lancaster, 5 m. W. 
from Chorley, comprising the townships of 
Hisken, Wrightington, Parbold and Eccles- 
ton. 

Eccleston, a township in the parish of 
Prescot, hundred of West Derby, co.-pala- 
tine of Lancaster, 2m. N.N.E. from 
Prescot. 

Eccleston (Great), a township in the parish 
of St. Michael, hundred of Amounderness, 
co.-palatine of Lancaster, 54m. N. from 
Kirkham. 
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Eccleston (Little), with Larbrick, a town- 
ship in the parish of Kirkham, co.-palatine 
of Lancaster, 64m. N.E. from Kirkham. 

See: A New and comprehensive gazetteer 
of England and Wales, by James Bell. Vol. 
II. Glasgow. A. Fullarton & Co. 1834. 


R.C.G. 


Eccleston, according to Baines’ Lanca- 
shire,.is a township in the parish of Prescot. 
It includes parts of the towns of Prescot 
and St. Helens, and was part of the ancient 
barony of Widnes. (Survey of 1320-46, 
Chetham Society, LXXIV, p. 39.) 

It consisted of four carucates and was 
held of the earl of Ferrers by William de 
Daresbury, in Sutton and Accliston (Testa 
de Nevill fol. 396 Rerisbur’ and Berisbr’), 
whose daughter Margery, about 1291, con- 
veyed the manor of Eccleston to Henry le 
Noreis in marriage. 

R. E. I. WILLIAMS. 


PAYING THROUGH THE NOSE 

(clxvii. 443; cxcv. 568; cxcvi. 64, 
108).—In a note at the foot of p. 16 
of Rev. Geo. Hill’s Plantation in Ulster 
1608-1620 (McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Bel- 
fast, 1877) it is stated that the tax (referred 
to above) was an ounce of silver (findrum, 
in Irish Finn-druim, i.e., ‘ white-back ’) for 
every nose, and was levied on_ those 
Irish, ninth and subsequent century, who 
were within the temporarily over-run parts 
of the sea-coasts and estuaries. The Danish 
marauders imposed this tax. It is also stated 
that if tax were not paid the person default- 
ing went into slavery and furthermore his 
tribe had to pay in advance his maintenance 
while presumably working off his debt. The 
Irish High-King Maelscheachlann II (some- 
times called Malachy the Great) defeating the 
Danes, issued a proclamation bidding the 
Irish who were slaves peaceably to depart 
to their homes. It was said of this subjec- 
tion that it was ‘the Babylonian Captivity 
of Ireland,’ and that it was next to the 
bondage of Hell itself. For further informa- 
tion see ‘Wars of the Gaedhil with the 
Gall’ translated by Dr. J. H. Todd, 
pp. 49-53. 

King Brian Boru defeated the Danes at 
Clontarf in ap. 1014 and destroyed their 
power in Ireland for ever. King Malachy IT 
reigned before and after King Brian. 


ArT O’LuNDY. 
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Though agreeing that this phrase is found 
in Andrew Marvel’s “ The Rehearsal Trans. 
posed” (1672) (“pay for it most uncon. 
scionably through the nose”), actually the 
authority is lost in time. It is believed to 
have some connection with the Greek, 
rhines—nostrils. 

We find in Fletcher & Shirley, “The 
Night Walker,” act II, sc. 3 (1625), “She 
shall ne’er recover to bore my nose ”"—je, 
to cheat. James Howell’s “ Instructions for 
Forreine Travell,” p. 44 (1642), “I have 
known divers Dutch Gentlemen grosly guld 
by this cheat, & som English bor'd also 
through the nose.” 

The derivation can be traced back to 
Lucian, “ Dialogues of the Gods,” ch. 7, 
sec. 3 (c.a.d. 170), “‘ To lead by the nose as 
they say.” 

John Florio, “The World of Words”: 
Menar (1598), “‘ Menar par il naso, To lead 
by the nose, to make a fool of one.” 


S. E. GREGory. 


GOURCES WANTED (cxcvi. 84).—“A 

sad, ugly cur for a pet,” etc.: Barham, 
“The Ingoldsby Legends,” second series, 
“ Bloudie Jack of Shrewsberrie.” 

In the moral to the “Legend of 
St. Odille” in the first series of “The 
Ingoldsby Legends” the lines occur: 

We have all heard it said in the course 

of our lives 

Needs must when a certain old gentleman 

drives. 
This resembles the last of Jack Werner's 
quotations, but is not quite the same. 


M. H. Dons. 


GOURCE WANTED (cxcvi. 106).— 
Five windows light the cavern’d Man: 
thro’ one he breathes the air; 

Thro’ one hears music of the spheres, 
thro’ one the Eternal Vine 

Flourishes, that he may receive the grapes; 
thro’ one can look 

And see small portions of the Eternal 
World that ever groweth; ; 

Thro’ one himself pass out what time he 
please, but he will not; 

For stolen joys are sweet, and bread eaten 
in secret pleasant. 

These are the opening lines of Europe, A 

Prophecy (1794) by William Blake (Oxford 

Standard Authors, p. 303). 


TERENCE SPENCER. 
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The Library 


ACELTIC MISCELLANY, translated from 
the Celtic Literatures by Kenneth Hurl- 
stone Jackson. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, London, 1951. pp. 359. 18s. net.) 


PROFESSOR JACKSON, one of the 
finest Celtic scholars in this country, 
has done a great service in composing an 
anthology of translations of Celtic prose 
and poetry through the ages. Professor 
Jackson’s prose translations are stimulating, 
sensitive and free of romantic frills. He 
goes out of his way to attack the heresy 
of the ‘Celtic twilight.” Yeats comes in for 
especially bitter and not wholly justified 
attacks. In his preface and in the notes 
prefixed to the sections of his anthology 
(Hero Tale, Nature, Love, Description, 
Elegy and Religion are the titles of some of 
these sections) Professor Jackson stresses 
that far from being mystical, vague and 
indefinite, Irish and Welsh literatures are 
characterised by a love of the concrete, by 
imaginative directness and by emotional 
immediacy. He rightly draws attention to 
the extraordinary awareness of external 
nature in Irish and Welsh poetry which, at 
its best, anticipates Wordsworth and Clare 
by more than seven centuries. An Irish 
poem like ‘The Hermit’s Hut’ (No. 18), 
dating from the tenth century, contains 
stanzas like 


Fair white birds come, cranes, seagulls, 
the sea sings to them no mournful music; 
brown fowl out of the red heather. 

The voice of the wind against the 
branchy wood grey with cloud; cascades 
of the river, the swan’s song, lovely music. 


In ‘The Frenzy of Suibhne,’ the forest- 
retreat of the mad king is described in 
sanzas of unforgettable beauty, in which 
the lowing of the young stag, the saxifrage 
on the pathway and the entangled branches 
of the birch are evoked with complete 
poetic assurance (No. 23). Dafydd ap 
Gwilym’s poetry was influenced by the 
courtly love-poetry of thirteenth-century 
Provence, but when, as in No. 28, he 
fecounts a visit to his sweetheart (not to 

More usual austere lady of the trouba- 

urs), the great yellow mist veiling the 
Woodlands is compared to a cassock over 
the grey-black air; the winter landscape of 
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snow, hoar-frost, and of the bare birch- 
wood slopes of the Welsh mountains are 
described with an uncanny certainty of 
touch, quite alien to the tenuous refinement 
of his Continental models. 

And where is there anything in European 
literature resembling Celtic elegiac poetry? 
(Old English poems like The Seafarer and 
The Wanderer clearly owe something to 
Celtic influence.) As late as the fifteenth 
century an unknown Irish author composed 
Deirdre’s Farewell to Scotland (No. 280). 
One need not know the tragic story of the 
love of Deirdre and Noisi, which Professor 
Jackson translates from an older heroic text 
(No. 7), in order to respond to a stanza like 

Glen Massan, tall was its wild garlic, 
bright its grasses, we used to have a 
broken sleep above the wooded river- 
mouth of Massan. 

‘Deirdre’s Farewell’ is romantic elegy, the 
Elegy on Cynddylan (No. 203) heroic elegy, 
but again there is an immediacy of imagina- 
tive appeal, a certainty of touch that makes 
stanzas like the following assume the quality 
of major poetry. 

The chapels of Bassa are a fallow field 
to-night, the clover has made it; they are 
red; my heart is full. 

or 

I had brothers who were not vicious, 
who grew up like hazel saplings; one by 
one they have all passed away. 

And yet in spite of its directness, its love 
of detailed description, its bright colours 
(where else in literature is there so trium- 
phant a use of colour as in long passages 
of The Dream of Rhonabwy?) Celtic 
Literature seems curiously remote. In spite 
of Professor Jackson’s protestations, there 
is something in the idea of the Celtic 
Twilight, not because of a specific mystical 
quality or any vagueness in Celtic Literature, 
but because of its lack of essential contact 
with the main-stream of European literary 
tradition. Hellenism (in Matthew Arnold’s 
sense of the word) did not influence Celtic 
literature to any extent; Christianity was 
strangely transformed in Early Ireland (as 
some of the legends translated by Professor 
Jackson show); Renaissance and Enlighten- 
ment scarcely affected Ireland, while Welsh 
poetry reached its greatest perfection before 
the coming of the New Learning. The 
Cattle Raid of Cooley can be compared 
with the Iliad as a story and as a record 
of heroic character, and does not suffer by 
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such comparison; Conchobhar is very 
close to Agamemnon in royal stature; 
Cuchulainn and Loegh, rival Achilles and 
Patroklos, nor am I certain that some of 
the Irish love poetry of the late Middle 
Ages does not compete with Alcaios and 
Sappho for sensuous strength. (See Nos. 
44-51.) Irish and Welsh epigrammatic 
poetry has the same succinct wit, the same 
astringent lyricism as the epigrams of the 
Greek Anthology, combining pathos and 
humour in the same concise fashion. But 
while countless generations of English poets 
and their readers have read and been 
influenced by Homer, Sappho, Horace, and 
while the Greek Anthology and the works 
of Petrarch have moulded poetry in count- 
less ways, Irish and Welsh Literature seems 
doomed to flower in geographical and 
literary isolation, hedged in by languages 
not more difficult but of less immediate 
contact with English than Greek, Latin or 
French. In addition, Celtic poetry is com- 
posed in metres so different from the 
traditional metres of European poetry as to 
require readjustment in the reader. ‘Celtic 
Twilight’ may be a romantic distortion, yet 
there is a Celtic strangeness which Professor 
Jackson’s anthology illustrates with quite 
extraordinary success. It is possible that the 
work of a genius like Yeats, whose greatest 
poetry fuses Hellenism and Celtic strains 
completely (note especially the Lullaby), 
and of certain modern Welsh poets like 
Vernon Watkins, Henry Treece and 
Keidrych Rhys, may enrich our tradition by 
contact with Celtic modes of experience. 
Scholars with interests in literature like 
Professor Jackson and Professor Myles 
Dillon are doing their best to speed up this 
eminently desirable process. 


MAP OF MONASTIC BRITAIN, SOUTH 
SHEET. (Published by the Ordnance Sur- 
vey, Chessington. 7s. 6d.) 


HE Ordnance Survey, which gave us 
several years ago an admirable map 

of Roman Britain, has now enriched us 
with the first, and southern, section of a 
very beautiful one of Monastic Britain. The 
dividing line between North and South is 
wholly artificial, and is drawn from a point 
a little south of St. Bees to a point a 
little north of Scarborough. Its compila- 
tion is entirely due to the zeal and erudition 
of Mr. R. Neville Hadcock, F.S.A.. under 
supervision of the Archaeological Officer of 
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the Survey; and it has been the victim 
a somewhat tragic history. Completed 
the beginning of the late war, the wh 
stock was then destroyed by enemy 

and most of the work has had to be ¢ 
entirely over again. One criticism th 
feel bound to make at once is that 
much too big to be presented on a 
sheet—it actually measures 40 by 32 ing 
and to fold it up again, when once unfok 
is a puzzle! Surely it would have } 
better (if this be possible) to have prod 

it in some kind of atlas form. Apart f 
this, however, it is a most beautiful y 
of work; and one that reflects the gre 
credit on its author and its publishers al 
The amount of information that has 
compressed into its compass is astonishi 
Not merely have we here the name 
site of every medieval establishment (in 
area covered) of monks and nuns of 
order, of canons regular, and of friars, 
we have also—for ‘ monastic’ is here inte 
preted in a very liberal sense—those } 
Preceptories of Knights Templars, 
houses of Knights Hospitallers, of leper 
other hospitals, and even of a fe 
hermitages of more or less permané 
character. Further, by the employment 
six different kinds of type it has beg 
possible to discriminate between houses thi 
retain ruins of some importance and thos 
that now exhibit only scanty remains, 
none. In addition to all this, by the adop 
tion of an immense number of elaborate 
even if slightly confusing, symbols we af 
enabled to learn from this amazif ! 
informative map to what particular Or 
—whether Benedictine, Premonstratensiai 
Carthusian, and so forth—each individ 
establishment belonged. One detail alot 
we might have desired in addition, had’ 
been possible, and that is the dates of fo 
dation of all the respective societies. 
however, would perhaps be asking too mud 
Even as it is it is sometimes difficult, 1 
crowded is the space available, to ¢ 
criminate easily between different entries} 
the case of important, and monastic 
crowded, cities, such as Winchester, Oxton 
and York. London, indeed, in this direct 
presents such a problem that it has 6 
found necessary to deal with it in a sm 
supplementary, corner map. Altogethé 
in conclusion, this is a piece of most deli 
ful, and of highly scholarly, work, and put 
lished at an exceedingly moderate price. 
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